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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
SECTION 1 

GENERAL BACKGROUND 

The in-vasion of Southern FRANCE, Operation DRAGOON, 
was characterized by an ”on again - off again"- attitude 
at the highest political levels. Prime Minister Churchill 
had always favored an invasion of the BALKANS, to be fol- 
lowed by a sweep up the DANUBIAN Plain into the heart of 
GERMANY, even before the capture of SICILY or the inva- 
sion of ITALY. President Roosevelt', however, in agree- 
ment with his military advisors, had alwayd preferred 
what he considered a more direct line of attack across 
the Channel, through FRANCE, into the heart of GERMANY, 

In August of 1943i the Combined Chiefs of Staff meeting 
with the Presidait and the Prime Minister in the Quebec 
(QUADRANT) Conference conceived of the Operation against 
Southern FRANCE (then designated Operation ANVIL), " — in 
order to create a diversion in connection with Operation 
OVERLORD (NEPTUNE)—", At the CAIRO-TEHERAN (SEXTANT) 
Conference, in November and December of 1943> "the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister assured Marshal Stalin that 
the opening of a major second front in EUROPE would be 
made before the summer of 1944-. Studies indicated a 
critical shortage of landing craft vould prevent a suc- 
cessful invasion before that date. It was decided at 
that conference that Operation OVERLCED would be delayed 
until abput 1 June 1944 and that the Southern FRANCE 
Operation, originally to be made simultaneously with OVER- 
LORD, would be postponed until after the NORMANDY assault 
so that landing craft could be first used in the Channel, 
then rushed to the MEDITERRANEAN to be employed against 
Southern FRANCE. The situation in ITALY became stale- 
mated early in 1944 ^dien the ANZIO "end run" to outflank 
the German positions at CASSINO was securely bottled up 
by the Germans, It then became obvious that the Germans 
were planning a last ditch defense to keep the Allies 
from capturing ROIffi, By mid-February, it appeared that 
any assault against Southern FRANCE was an impossibility 
and several alternate operations were considered — one 
against GENOA, another close in "end nm" on the ITAI^IAN 



West Coast j one at the head of the ADRIATIC Sea on the 
ITALIAN East Coast and finally one against the ISTRIAN 
Peninsula for exploitation tlirough the LJUBLJANA Gao - 
into the HUNG.'IRIAN Plain/ 

SECTION 2 
THE DECISION 

By 7 June ISkk the offensive in ITALY had proceeded ' 
so satisfactorily that the Mediterranean Theater Com- 
aanderj, General Sir .Henry Maitland V/ilson, notified the 
Gorcbined Chiefs of Stal.” that he could launch a Eiajor 
ang)hibious assault against Southern FRANCE by 15 August, 

By 14 June it was clear that a major amphibious assault 
Txmld be launched,, but it x!a.B not knovm vmsthsr it ?/ould 
be against Southern FRANCE or in direct support of -the 
Italian Operations, On 17 June it was decided that 
additional por't facilities were needed in FRANCE to per- 
Slit more rapid build-up of Allied Forces, there being 
between forty (40) and fifty (50) Divisions vaiting in 
the United States because of lack of entry and maintenancs 
facilities, Ca 2 July 1944 the Combined Cliisfs of Staff 
approved the operation against Southern FRANCE vath a 
target date of 15 August, The assault strength was — 
establisted at three (3) divisions vdth a ten (10) divi- 
sion build-up and sufficient landing craft were to be 
released from Operation OVERLORD to coraplste the re- 
quirenBnts for this operation. 



CHAPTER II 


PLANNING 
SECTION 1 
TOPOGRAPHT 

Thera are three main mountain nasses in Southern 
FRANCS, the PYRENEES along the Spanish border, the ALPS 
along the Sid.ss and Italian borders, and the MSSIF 
CENTRAL betvraen the other tvs>. The CARCASSONE GAP lies 
along the GAROfINE and AUDE Rivers between the PYRENEES 
and the MSSIF CENTRAL in the southwest and leads to 
BORDEAUX <, The RHONE and SAONE River- Valleys lie between, 
the ALPS and the MASSIF CENTRAL, giving a fine approach 
to the PARIS Plain. The AUDE and RHONE deltas are con- 
tinuous and provide many fine landing beaches facing the 
liEBITERRANEAN from the Spanish border to the Italian bor- 
der. From MARSEILLE to the Spanish border, however, the 
hinterland delta area is marshy and intersected by small 
's’jaterways, not favorable to ci’oss-country travel of 
tracked or wheeled vehicles. East of IIARSEILLE, the shore 
line is increasingly rugged as the border of ITALY is 
approached. Passage into the interior is facilitated by 
use of river valleys, such as the ARGENS, which connects 
vdth the RHONE Valley, It vias in this southeastern 
coastal area from BAIE de cAVAUIRE to the RADE d« AGAY 
that the assault beaches vere selected for the invasion 
of Southern FRANCE* 

In the target area, ST. RAPHAEL is the largest tovm, 
which together ’.vith the adjoining town of FREJUS, totals 
19,000 population, Ttito corridors lead out of the ST, 
RAPHAEL area, one lying south of ths 1000-1500 foot 
MSSIF des MOURES hills leads to TOULON, the other north 
of the same hUls leads to the city of All. and the 
DURANCE and RHONE River Valleys. ST. RAFHaEL is a part of 
the famed RIVIERA resort coast, which has mild v/eathsr, 
steady breezes and good visibility the year round. The 
soil, although of poor quality for agriculture, will sup- 
port military vehicles and is generally favorable for mili- 
tary operations. The road net is good, vdth two main high- 
'.vays in the area, from MARSEILLE to NICE and from FREJUS 
to A IX (en PROVENCE), and a number of secondary roads suit- 
able for military traffic. A main rail route connects 



MARSEILLE and NICE vd.th secondaries to principal tovms 
in the coastal area. The main rail route to the north 
runs from MARSEHIE through LYONS to PARIS. Only minor 
ports exist in the target area^ at ST, TCRPEZ, SAINTE 
' MAXBIE and ST. RAPHAEL. Major ports capable of handling 
; all types o& shipping are at TOULON and MARSEILLE. 

SECTION 2 
ENEMY SITUATION 
ENEMY PLAN OF DEFENSE 

As a result of ITALT* s capitulation in September 
1943, the Germans found it necessary to organize the 
entire MEDITERRANEAN coast of FRANCE for defense. Usual 
German measures were employed; strip mining along beaches, 
underwater obstacles and mines, coast defense guns, net- 
ting of harbors, infra-red and hydraphone warning devices; 
all were included. The local ground ..defenses were not 
deep, extending inland only as far as necessary to take 
advantage of terrain. They were built around a system of 
-strong points including pillboxes, blockhouses, and gun 
e^^)lacements. Roadblocks and anti-tank obstacles were 
used extensively wherever tracked or wheeled vehicles 
might be expected, and these were normally covered by 
fire from infantry weapons and light artillery. Mine- 
fields, both anti-tank and anti-personnel, covered 
invasion beach exits. All landing beaches vfere protected 
offshore by minefields and obstacles, and some had anti- 
tank barriers inshore to protect exits inland. Coast de- 
fense guns also protected -the beaches, 

TgiTOTHV DTSPOSmONS 

The Nineteenth German Army was charged Tdth the de- 
fense of Southern FRANCE. (See Map #1) , This Amy con- 
sisted of eight (8) Difantry Divisicns and one (1) Panzer 
Division, controlled through three (3) Corps Headcjuarters, 
None of the divisions was complete in equipment or ^r- 
sonnel^^It was estimated that two (2) Geman Divisions 
wouldT^ encoTUitered in the assault area on D-Day, one 
mora^y D plus 1, another by D plus 2, and that build-up 
_would follow at the rate of | division per day thereafter 
to a , maximum possible total of llg divisions. It was 
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expected that Geman reaction to the invasion would.be 
withdrawal from the assault area, following initial re- 
sistance on the beaches, stubborn defense of the najor 
port cities of MRSEILLE and TOULON, and a major defen- 
sive stand in the lower RHONE Valley, 

By the end of July 1944, eneny naval strength in 
the MEDITERRANEAN was reduced to a destroyer, a few 
torpedo and escort boats and approximately ten (10) sub- 
marines, Since Allied air forces had crippled construc- 
tion- and repair facilities at MARSEILLE and TOULON, enemy 
naval craft were considered to have only a nuisan<^ value. 
They were not considered a serious threat to the invasion. 

By the end of July 1944, the German Luftwaffe was 
also on the decline. Its distribution on air fields in 
Southern FRANCE, however, gave it the capability of speed 
of movenent and tactical surprise. Its tactical strength 
of approximately two hundred (200) aircraft in or near 
the target area offered a threat to the invasion, since 
it was assumed that this force could be ejqjanded somewhat 
by withdrawal from other fronts. The majority of these 
tvro hundred (200) aircraft imaediately available were 
bonbers designed for ship bombardment or reconnaissance, 
Ahtishipping operations showed a marked decrease prior 
to D-Day, indicating that the Luftwaffe had abandoned hope 
of forestalling an invasion by attacking shipping and were 
concentrating on reconnaissance to discover the time, 
place and scale of any projected invasion. Estimates in- 
dicated a maximum of approximately 1500 aircraft could be 
'brought to action against the invasion from all parts of 
■FRANCE and ITALY, The N0RMAI®Y action now in progress in- 
dicated that few could be spared from Northern FRANCE 
without detriment to the action there. The general 
opinion was that on ”D” Day and for a short period there- 
after, the Luftwaffe woiiLd attempt antishipping and beach- 
head strikes, but that the cost in airplanes would, after 
three or four days, make the Luftwaffe confine itself to 
sneak raids and front line strafing sorties. Eventually 
this would deteriorate into purely reconnaissance flights, 

SECTION 3 

GROUND FCECE PLANNING 

At the request of the Combined Chiefs of Staff at 
the QUADRANT Conference, a plan had been sumbitted for a 
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one division assault on Southern FRANCE as a diversionary 
attack in conjunction v/ith the NORMAND!f assault in the 
North. The Conib ined Chiefs of Staff, in reply, directed 
that plans consider the use of a larger assault force 
which Tould pin dovai more eneny forces. On 23 December 
1943, the Joijit Planners of the Mediterranean Theater 
Headqmrbers prepared and submitted an Outline Plan for 
the Southern FRANCE invasion, envisioning an assault by 
two or three divisions, and a build-up to ten divisions, 
with a provision for exploitation northward. The Navy- 
was to put the ground forces firmly ashore and maintain 
them there. The Air Force was to reduce the eneny air 
potential in the area, prevent large scale land re inn 
forcements by cutting lines of communication into the area 
and render close support to the land forces in the objec- 
tive area. There was to.be an airborne mission to secure 
beach exits and prominent terrain features to prevent the 
enemy from reinforcing his beach defenses i In round 
numbers, the plan envisioned an ultinate ground force 
strength of 450,000 men and 80,000 vehicles, all in the 
combat area by D plus 68 if sufficient shipping was 
available for a three division assault, or by D plus 80 
if only enough shipping was available for a tvfo division 
assault. Actually, t.he major problem facing all theaters 
at this time was a shortage of assault shipping, princi.-- 
pally LST's, A minimum of ninety-one (91) LST’s woTjld be 
needed for a three division assault, or seventy-six (?6) 
for a two division assault. The Mediterranean Theater 
had thirty-four (34) LST*s left after the requirements 
for the NORMANDT invasion were met, and these %yere needed 
for prosecution of maintenance and air base development 
projects within the theater. In hopes that the means 
could be found, the Seventh Arny Headquarters was desig- 
nated as the ground force planners for whatever major 
operation was to be carried out against Sout ham FRANCE. 
The planning group from this Headquarters met in' ALGIERS, 
with Navy planners from. Admiral Hewitt's Eighth Fleet ^ 
Headquarters and General Seville's Twelfth Tactical Air " 
Force Headquarters, early in January, 1944* 

After preliminary study of the outline plan. Seventh 
Amy Planners recommended shifting the proposed invasion 
site eastward to avoid having to approach through a small 
groiyi of offshore islands. Since decisions were awaited 
from the Combined Chiefs of Staff on size of assault 
forces and availability of assault shipping, the planners 
prepared alternate plans for a one, tvro or three division 
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assatilt. Logistical arrangenents were initiated and a 
tentative troop list prepared. An outline plan for a 
tvo. division assault was presented to the Theater Com- 
Hander at the end of April, but vital decisions were 
gt -i.ll awaited from the Consbined Chiefs of Staff, In May, 
plans A, B and C for Operation RANKIN were prepared in 
case of partial withdrawal, evacuation or surrender of 
the Germans, These served to give additional flexi- 
bility to the ejcisting plans .^/? It was not until 2 July 
tlmt a firm decision was nade’’to invade Sovrthem FRANCE 
on 15 August with an assault force of three divisions 
and an airborne task force, followed by a build-up to a 
strength of ten divisions as rapidly, as available re- 
sources would permit. The American VI Corps Headqmrters 
detached on 15 June from the Fifth Amy in ITALY was 
designated as the assault corps. The 45th, 3rd, 36th 
Divisions and two French Divisions together ^vith sujj- 
porting forces were to be the assault vinits. Planning 
Headquarters was established in NAPLES where representa- 
tives of all participating major headquarters viere repre- 
sented, Training schedules were stepped up eind svqjplies 
flowed into the Theater in increasing quantities,,-?^ 

Final oxitline plans were drawn up which established 
the United States Seventh Arny, General Patch commanding, 
as the conmand agency for aU ground and airborne forces 
for the assault. This Amy was charged with the establish- 
ment of a beachtead east of TOULON as a base for the 
assault, with the capture of TOULON and KiARSSILLE, and 
further to e:^loit northward tov^ard LYON and VICHY. 

Earlier teiraln studies had provided the infcrmation neces- 
sary for the selection of beaches in the ST. TROPEZ-ST, 
RAPHAEL area, about 40 miles east of TOULON and 15 miles 
west of CAI'INES, The assault force was the VI Corps (Kodak 
Force) con^^osed of the American 36th, 45th and 3rd Divisions 
supported by a Combat Command (Sudre) from the 1st French 
Armored Division, The assault force was given the mis- 
sion of reaching a phase line named the "Blue Line" by D 
plus 2,t:\ This enclosed an area with about ten mile radius 
around the beachhead. j|The Airborne Task Force (Rugby Force) 
a provisional Airborne Division composed of British and 
American forces, was to land on the high ground about ten 
miles inland from the beachhead. This force voijld link 
up isith VI Corps elements along the "Blue Line", To pro- 
tect the landings, the First Special Service Force (Sitka 
Force) was to capture the offshore islands of PORT CROS 
and LEVANT during the night of D-1 to D-Day. ' ROMEO and 





ROSIE forces were French Commando and demolition mits 
which were to go into action just prior to D-Day landings, 
blocking roads, destroying aiemy defenses and securing 
both flanks of the beachhead. The VI Corps was to be 
passed through by the French II Corps (GARBO Force) con- 
sisting of three French Infantry Divisions and one French 
Armored Division (less the combat coniinand attached to VI 
Corps) starting D plus 1, Its mission vras to be the 
captiu*e of TOULON and MRSEILLE. It was to be followed 
by an additional French Corps about D plus 20. A French 
Array Headquarters subordinate to the United States Seventh^ 
Arny was to be established to control these Corps, 

SECTION k 
NAVAL PLANNING 

Naval planning was carried on concurrently with 
Ground and Air Force planning. The Commander Eighth 
Fleet was notified in December 1943 that he vould head 
the naval forces in the invasion of Southern FRANCE, 

Naval planners awaited the same decisions as the army 
and air planners. Real planning, training and rehearsals 
were possible only after the major headquarters were all 
established in the NAPLES area in early July. Since the - 
German navy was only a nuisance threat to the invasion 
forces, principal naval interests lay in the procurement 
of sufficient amphibious vessels, escorts, gunfire and 
air support units for the invasion, and logistic means 
for maintenance of the forces. It was prescribed by 
theater headquarters that the principles of joint com- 
mand would be followed. This provided that the Naval 
Task Force Commander would assume command of the entire 
seaborne expedition until the ground force was firmly 
established on the far shore. After this, command of 
ground operations would pass to the ground forces cora- 
mander. c? Three principal at ta.ck forces were established 
for control purposes. The Alpha attack force transported 
the 3rd Infantry Division, the Delta Attack Force trans- 
ported the 45th Infantry Division, and the Camel Attack 
Force transported the 36th Infantry Division and the 
French Armored Combat Command. Each attack force was 
complete v/ith its own gunfire support group auxiliaries-, 
sweepers and assault ships and craft. Beach names 
coincided with attack force names from west to east along 
the coast selected. A general support force consisting 
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of more gunfire support and sweeper units was reserved 
for use under Task Force control. The aircraft carrier 
force under coimand of Admiral Trowbridge, Royal Navy, 
con^jleted the Naval Task Force. In all, 880 ships and 
craft and about 1,370. shipborne landing craft were to 
engage in the D-Day operations. In addition, 103 
merchant ships were scheduled to arrive in the initial 
convoys (by D plus 1) carrying an additicsial 1?0 landing 
craft for mloading ships anchored off the beachhead. 

By 25 September (D plus i»l) a total of 325,000 personnel, 
68,500 vehicles, 490,000 tons of dry stores, and 326,000 
barrels of wet cargo were to have been landed in So\*hern 
FRANCE. . 

SECTION 5 

AIR FORCE PUNNING 

Since air force activities during the assault were 
only a part of the air effort expended against Southern 
FRANCE, the Air Force Planners of the XII Tactical Air 
Command of the Ihvelfth Air Force were busier than those 
of other services diring the indeterminate period from 
January to June 1944. The air battle was divided into 
four phases - Pilor to D-5, D-5 to 0350 D-Day, 0350 D- 
Day to H-Hour, and the period thereafter, the first 
phase anti-U-boat and anti-Luftwaffe warfare was stepped 
up, supply lines were inteixiicted, ports, industry and 
airfields bonbed Ydth increasing intensity. Strikes 
were spread over the v/hole area within reach of aircraft 
so as not to raise German suspicions as to the actual in- 
vasion area. Starting D-5, coasts defense batteries 
and forces and radar stations were bonbed and strafed 
along the whole southern coastline, particularly in four 
well-scattered coastal areas vAiich might be used for in- 
vasion, pinpoint targets in the beachhead area began 
receiving attention about H-l6, increasing in Phase 3 
(0350 hoxirs D-Day) in order to cause maximum destruction 
to coastal and beach defenses in the target area, Imr- 
mediately after H-Hoin*, normal close support missions 
went into effect. Three missions were assigned i,e,, 
mximiira destruction of defenses in the assault area; 
isolation of the battlefield by destruction of remaining 
rail and highway bridges leading into the battle area; and 
attack of enemy dispositions and movements. The final phase 
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of the air operations was the continuett long and short 
range support of our forces. About 5,000 aircraft were 
available for the Operation, 

t? In siddition t o the combat aircraft operations 
planned for the invasion, a Provisional Txoop Carrier 
Air Division was also organized to transport the Air- 
borne Task Force into the battle area. Plans for the 
movement of this force had to bo coordinated with fighter 
and bomber routes and with naval traffic lanes.*’ The 
parachute lift was to consist of 396 planeloads, followed 
i >7 3S gliderloads. Later in the day, A2 paratroop plane- 
loads followed by 335 gliders were to enter the combat 
area. Resupply of these forces was to be automatic on 
D plus 1 by 112 aircraft. Additional supplies were 
packed and ready, if needed. V In retrospect, the troop 
carrier Tdng transported 9,000 personnel, 221 vehicles, 
213 artilleiy pieces and 1,100 tons of supplies into tha 
battle area, j’ 


SECTION 6 
ESPUCEMENTS 

Plans provided that the Comaiauding General, Replace- 
ment CosEaand, tvould furnish support to the operation by 
supplying personnel through replacement units. These 
units consisted of a Depot Headquarters and Headquarters 
Coaniany and four Roplaccsment Battalions, Each Battalion 
contained a Battalion Headquarters and HeadaTiarters Do- 
t.achmsnt and four CompaniGs. For tho initial phase, one 
replacement Company would give support to, and land with, 
each United States Division. Eac^ Company would be- filled 
in advance ■sTith the appropriate breakdown of replacements. 
The roplaeemsats would be fit for immsdiate coiabst duty. 

Til© plan specified that necessary personnel woitld be 
requisitioned through Arsy to Replacemsnt Depot Head- 
quarters oh th© basis of e:n>®cted losses covering the - ~ 

pfjriod of the first fourteen days. Ths Repiasec^nts 
would bo shipped frosa tho depot on the mainland in organ- 
ised march groups ever the beaches to the Replacement 
Company supportijig the Division. Thereafter rsquisitions 
would bs submittQd covering actual losses only. 

fiiQ plan also gp5ei2'‘ied that G-1 of Iteadquarters 
wTOulxi have a representative attached to the Beach Control 
Group Ksadquarters and each shore regiment to coordinate 
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receipt over the beaches and delivery of roplacesasnts to 
the suppoi*ting Replacement Company, All personnel 
shipped from the depot to units were to be fully equipped 
including individual anas. 


SECTION 7 
CIVIL AFFAIRS 

Seeking the wiim cooperation from t ho French 
civilian population and a miniiHiffii of interference rrith 
operations against the enemy, the Commanding General, 
Seventh Aray, indicated on March 1, 1944 that a civil 
affairs detaclaaent of 200 officers and 400 enlisted men 
would be necessary to administer efficiently the are h 
assigned to DRAGOON. A civil affairs organization had 
been created previously and had trained near AiXJISRS . 

Every effort was made to coordinate the work with the 
parallel organization in the United Kingdom idiich was 
preparing to administer norijhwastem EUROPE. 

lAider authority conferred by tl^ Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, an interim doctrine for civil affairs in Southern 
FRANCE was issued on 14 May 1944. Within the boundaries 
of this directive, the Commanding General had supreme 
responsibility and authority at all times and in all 
areas to the full extent necessitated by the Eiilitary 
situation and in accordance t'dth the rul.es and customs' 
of war. Military Gove^VHfient would not be established in 
FRANCE. Civil administration in all areas would normally 
be controlled by the French themselves. The Gcaaiandljig 
General was directed to jaakc every effort to insure that 
any action required, be taken by tho Fnsnch Authorities . 

If initial recourse to the French Authorities failed, the 
Ccsassnding General had authority to tales such, sxecutivo 
action as t’cs security of the Forces and ths success of 
the Eiili-tary operation required. 

The responsibility for civil affairs r'3:i?ai.ns,d with , 
the Ccassianding General, but the directich sas oxereised 
through the- senior Civil Affairs Officer with the title 
of Assistant Chief of Staff , G-5. Personnel of the 
Civil Affairs Rogiiaent was largely Ameirican and British 
French Officers were av^lable to handle most of the 
liaison work vd-th the French local govemffisnt authorities . 
This vias particularly true with regard to directing ths 
functiicite of services neoded for military opbratioaso 
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The Seirenth Anujr plan for the civil affairs opera- 
tions specified that civil affairs staff officers, with 
transport and field equipment, vrauld be assigned to their 
respective headquarters sufficiently in advance of D-Day 
to prepare operational plans in coordination with other 
sections amd services and that they would proceed to the 
target area vdth the earliest lift taking headquarters 
personnel. Civil affairs officers trained for field 
work with combat troops would bo mounted on D-Day and 
subsequent -lifts , with transport and field equipment, 
preparatory to entering towns as soon as possible after 
taken. Certain specialist officers, particularly those 
dealing with civilian siqiply, finance, public health, 
public safety, refugees and welfare, would enter liberated 
towns with the advance of civil affairs officers where 
required. The plan further specified that an advance 
party would land with Arny Headquarters and reconnoiter 
a temporary site as Civil Affairs Headquarters and report- 
ing center for civil affairs perscamel and transport 
arriving subsequently. 

Probably the most important aspect of the amticipated 
civil affairs program during the planning v/as that of 
civilian food and medical s^^plies. The situation in 
Southern FRANCE was tmderstood to be critical; and it was 
planned to bring in three Liberty ships per convoy from 
D plus 10 until D plus 40 and thereafter four per convoy 
until D plus 80, All shipments were to come from the 
UNITED STATES, except edible- oils which had been stock 
piled in NORTH AFRICA, Distribution was to be made by 
the French local authorities under supervision of civil 
affairs officers. In its largest aspect, the function of 
G-5 "was to assist in furthering the naticnal policies 
of the UNITED STATES and the UNITED NATIONS as determined 
by higher directives. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE INVASION 
SECTION 1 

MOUNTING AND MOVEMENT TO THE ASSAULT 

There vrere four principal port areas selected for 
the mounting of the forces invading Southern FRANCE, 

The NAPLES area in ITALY moxaited out the three assault 
divisions, the Special Service Force and the French 
Conanandos, The ORAN area in North AFRICA mounted out 
the French armored divisions. Including the combat com- 
mand attached to VI Corps for the assaiilt. The "Heel” 
ports of ^ALT - (TARANTO and BRINDISI) loaded out two . 
French infantry divisions, and AJACCIO in CORSICA mounted 
out the 3rd French Infantry Division of the follow-up 
French Corps, Assault craft were staged at CORSICA en 
route to the target to allow stragglers to close, to per- 
mit minor repairs and to keep the troops aboard frcen 
having too long a continuous voyage in the small craft. 

In the NAPLES area alone 307 landing craft, 75 combat 
loaders and merchant ships and I65 escorts were loaded 
and sailed between 9 and 13 August without any marked 
confusion. Weather was favorable over the entire route 
and no imtiaual incidents occurred. There were no at- 
tacks by enenor forces en route and landings began on 
schedule. 


SECTION 2 

“ THE ASSAULT 

“C Transport and fire support groups arrived in areas 
on schedule and the landing began at 0800, (Soe Map 
#2). An hour of pre-invasion softening up bombardment 
by fire support groups was carried out, Ibe preliminary 
tasks of clearing the Islands of LEVANT and PORT CROS 
and the Peninsula of CAP NEGRE had been accomplished dur- 
ing the night preceding D-Day, Alpha, Delta and Camel 
Forces proceeded to unload over assigned beaches without' 
difficulty. The air and naval gunfire' softening up had 
been so efficient that practically all coastal defense 
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positions had been eliminated prior to the aesaxilt« 
Personnel normally manning the positions had ■cjithdraTsti 
or deserted and only desultory fire of small caliber 
weapons was directed against the landing forces. 

Clearance of offshore obstacles in front of one beach in 
the Camel area, was delayed, bub the successes realised 
at another Can^l beach panritted its use by both landing 
groups without interference vrith each other. Supplies 
and equipiflent were moved ashore much more rapidly than 
was thought possible. Headquarters 71 Corps was able 
to move ashore on D-Day afternoon and by evening, forces 
had advanced inland to approximtely a six-mile radius 
from the beachhead. No organized battle line had yet 
been established. By the end of D-Day a total of 60,000 
men, 6,700 vehicles and 18,500 tons of cargo had been 
discharged over the assatilt beaches at a cost of five (5) 
ships or craft sunk and twenty-two (22) damaged. Ele- 
ments of two (2) German divisions liad been oagaged and 
over 2,000 prisoners taken. Contact was established 
with the Airbome Task Force which had been unus\milly 
successful in its missions. 

On D plus 1 the Commanding General Seventh Aiuy 
moved ashore; and asoximed command of Amy Forces, All 
units thrtist forward rapidly against growing enemy op- 
position on the flanks, with the center still weak and 
uncoordinated. 

On D plus 2 the captiire of DRAGUIGNAN by the Air- 
borne Task Force in the center of the area of advance, 
’flithout meeting eneny resistance, indicated a conrolete 
breach of the enemy defensive positions at this point. 
The capture of a German Corps Commander and his staff 
at DRAGUIGNAN confirmed this fact. The wsy was now open 
for a drive to the RHONE, splitting off the TOULON- 
MARSEIILE defensive forces from the remainder of the 
German Nineteenth Army. The French II Corps was al- 
ready unloading over the assault beaches. The ”Blue 
Line” positions had been reached in most places. 

SECTION 3 

THE CAPTURE OF MARSEILLE AND TOULON 

^tBy D plus 4, units of the French II Corps started 
to move through VI Corps toward MARSEILLE and TOUIDN, 
the ob;Jective assigned to the French Forces, En route, 
the town of HIERS was taken against heavy resistance. 
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indicating Germans vrould probably try to make 

a last ditch defense of the area in order to gain time 
to snov© their forces out of danger via the RHONE fallay 
route® By D plus 5, French units, following in the wake 
of the United States 3rd Division reached the outskirts 
of TOULON which was prepared for an all around defense® 
Heavy and light guns v;ere encountered in soma numbers, 
intermingled vd.th strong points, pill 0O2C3S, mine fields 
and antitank dofenses . By 23 August the city was sur- 
rounded and under siege. Bcsainating heights, including, 
SOIB3 fortified positions, had bsen captured and it ^ms 
on"*y a matter of time until the, city fell® This occurred on 
V 28 August after bitter erbrest fighting, heavy bombard- 
ments by aircraft and shelling by naval forces® ^ 
l\8 French units were surrounding TOULON, other 
forces were advancing on MAESEILIE, ©lements reachinjg 
the subtirbs by a mountain rout© on 22 August Main roads 
were covered by roa d block s and successive delaying 
actions were fought by Gormati forces® By 25 August the 
city was surrounded and contact cut i off. between the de- 
fenders and other Gorman forces in the RHONE Falley® 

Again Air 'and Naval bonsbardment was employed® On 2S 
August the Gorman coEsoander capitulated, surrendering 
his, staff and 7,000 prisoaera of war® The main body of 
the French Forces was new free to cross th© RHONE and 
move up the west bank to support the Seventh Amy's 
penetration of PRANCE® 

SECTION 4 

THE DASH UP THE RHONE f AIISI 
ENESSy SITUATIOZJ 

ElosSsats of four (4) rolnforeing Goimaa divisicao 
appeared in the hattljs area by D plus 3, their piece- 
meal commitjssnt to combat fmd obvious lack of cQ o.rd iaated 
5 ’^efforb did sot serv© as a maj or obstacle to the advance 
'Sy D plus 4 the ICIX Tactical, Air Comjasnd ^ms operating 
from bases in FRMTOE® By D plus 6 an esploitaticn Task 
Force (Butler) had reached the RHONE River at a point 
more tlian half way to LIONS® A captux*ed field order of 
this date ordorad a withdrawal of the Nineteenth Amy 
to Join Amy Group~"B”— in the BELFORT“¥OSGES area® The 
Germane abandoned a division in each of th© cities of 
TOULON and MARSEILLE and departed hurriedly northward 
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along the RHONE, attenpting to guai:d_fLanks and rear -Bitb 
the 11t h Pan zer Divlsipn. Elements of the '36th Division 
reinforced Task Force Butler at MONTELIMAR and occupied 
GRENCBLE to the north. By D plus B the eneny was trsdng 
to keep escape routes through MOWTELIMi\R open and for 
the next five (5) days fought viciously against Allied 
Forces in this area. Road blocks had been established 
north of MONTELIMAR and this served to pile up German 
traffic along the route from the south, mking it an ex- 
cellent target for field artillery, armored and tanlc de- 
stroyer units enrolaced on sturrounding heigtos. By D 
plus 13 the Germns had succeeded in extricating part of 
their forces after breaking through the road blocks with 
the nth Panzer Division. Much material was lost, hov;— 
ever, including 2,000 trucks, 1,000 horses, 100 artillery 
pieces and three (3) complete trains including railway 
guns of major caliber. 

Because of our failure to capture and hold MOMTELBCAR 
remnants of the Nineteenth Army v/ere able to join vdth 
German Armies to the north. Continuous rear guard actions 
ensued up the RFIONE Valley. On D plus 18 (3 September) 
adva.nced American elements entered LYON. 

SECTION 5 

THE JUNCTION OF DRAGOON AND NEPTUNE 

By D plus 21 the Germans began to slow their flight 
on their left flank, v/hich was used as a pivot to swing 
the remaining mits of the Nineteenth Am^ into a line 
in extension of the position established by German units- 
facing the Third Army. This served to protect the BEL- 
FORT GAP and prevent Allied entry into GERttANY by this 
means. It also left an escape route open as long as 
possible to units e^macuating the rest of FRANCE so as not 
to be left for later capbtire. During the night D plus 
26/27 contact vfas made with units of the Third United 
States Army to the north by the French mits which had 
captured DIJON on D plus 26 (10 September). A con- 
tinuous Allied front now extended from the ENGLISH CRAHIIEL 
to the MEDITERRAFEAN, less than a month after the assault 
of the coast of Southern FRANCE. 
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